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ADDRESS. 


My  Friends , Past  and  Present  Members  of  the  Dorchester  Con- 
versation Club:  — 

When  I see  represented  before  me  the  bench,  the  pulpit, 
Congress,  the  Senate,  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
medical  faculty,  teachers,  editors,  etc.,  etc.,  I am  persuaded 
that  this  is  not  the  proper  place  for  me;  nevertheless,  that 
is  no  fault  of  my  own. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Dorchester  Conversation  Club,  held 
Feb.  20,  1 878,  the  following  vote  was  passed  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  Dr.  Jarvis,  viz.:  — 

Voted \ “That  Deacon  Clapp  be  requested  to  prepare  a history  of  the 
Club  for  the  past  thirty  years.” 

I Once  heard  a distinguished  man  say  that  the  first  lesson 
to  teach  a person  was  to  teach  him  to  obey ; in  conformity  to 
that  precept  and  that  recorded  vote,  I occupy  this  place 
to-night.  The  Club  voted  me  into  it.  I protested,  but  no 
notice  was  taken  of  the  protest, — no  reply  made. 

Among  the  earliest  clubs  I have  read  of  was  that  which 
met  at  the  Mermaid  Tavern  in  London,  in  the  days  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  ; among  the  members  were  Shakspeare,  Raleigh, 
Ben  Jonson,  Beaumont,  and  Fletcher.  There,  wit  and  wis- 
dom flowed  in  refreshing  showers,  and  they  had  a good  time. 

There  was  a famous  club  in  the  days  of  Charles  the  Second. 
I would  not  intimate  that  he  was  a member  thereof;  a person 
of  such  lewd  and  disreputable  conversation  would  not  have 
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been  welcomed  in  a company  of  gentlemen  like  ours.  The 
meetings  of  Samuel  Johnson,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Boswell, 
and  their  friends,  were  in  the  nature  of  clubs,  if  not  formally 
organized  as  such. 

In  England,  clubs  were  neither  numerous  nor  encouraged 
until  since  the  year  1800.  Now  London  abounds  with  them. 

In  the  United  States,  they  have  increased  wonderfully 
within  the  last  twenty  years.  A few  in  Boston  have  been 
kept  up  for  four  or  five  times  that  period.  Most  of  these 
are  essentially  private,  and  contain  some  of  the  rare  intel- 
lectual spirits  of  the  day.  Wit,  humor,  philosophy,  meta- 
physics, science,  and  the  tendency  of  modern  thought  are 
there  investigated,  criticised,  and  enjoyed.  The  more  public 
associations  of  this  kind,  in  the  United  States,  are  semi- 
political, and  were  organized  by  the  friends  of  the  Union 
during  the  great  rebellion  ; the  most  noted  are  those  in  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston. 

I will  leave  these,  however,  and  come  to  our  own  organiza- 
tion, formed  in  November,  1848.  The  first  meeting  was  held 
at  the  house  of  Dr.  Jarvis,  the  founder  of  the  Club,  and  to 
whose  enthusiastic  interest  in  its  welfare  we  have  ever  since 
been  largely  indebted.  He  filled  the  position  of  permanent 
Secretary  for  twenty-five  years,  and  was  indefatigable  in  his 
efforts  to  promote  its  prosperity.  There  were  present  Ed- 
ward Jarvis,  John  G.  Nazro,  Increase  S.  Smith,  Samuel 
Downer,  Jr.,  and  John  J.  May.  Its  foundation  was  simple, 
its  constitution  sensible,  the  liberal  interpretation  thereof 
wise.  These  qualities  account  for  its  age.  It  has  been  said 
that  morality  depends  upon  sociability  or  fellowship ; every- 
thing that  brings  people  together  in  neighborly  relations 
makes  for  righteousness.  The  social  cup  of  tea  is  a great 
civilizer  when  it  brings  people  together  to  talk,  shake  hands, 
and  be  friends.  I am  one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the 
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Club,  and  speak  with  due  consideration  when  I say  that  in 
all  my  time  the  conversation  has  been  entirely  free,  and  not 
an  unkind  word  has  been  spoken ; wit  and  humor  have  had 
their  full  play,  and  the  best  and  purest  sentiments  have 
been  uttered.  Samuel  Johnson  said,  “ That  is  the  happiest 
conversation  where  there  is  no  competition,  no  vanity,  but  a 
calm,  quiet  interchange  of  sentiments.” 

We  have  followed  that  plan,  and  our  invariable  custom  of 
avoiding  any  vote  on  the  subject  discussed,  and  of  electing 
our  members  by  a unanimous  vote,  has  been  its  guar- 
antee. I go  back  in  memory  to  the  many  subjects  that 
have  been  debated  with  so  much  interest,  and  sometimes 
with  so  much  enthusiasm. 

Our  conversations  have  been  held  in  freedom,  in  fellow- 
ship, in  search  of  truth,  and  on  those  great  questions  which 
affect  the  well-being  and  destiny  of  the  human  race.  The 
“ days  that  are  fled  ” open  the  doors  of  memory,  and  carry  us 
back  to  1 86 1,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  great  rebellion, 
when  every  heart  in  this  Club  beat  strong  for  our  country ; 
when  its  terrible  battles,  its  political  questions,  its  manifold 
perplexities,  were  weekly  discussed  the  year  through,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  no  political  or  public  questions  would  arise 
during  the  rest  of  our  lives  that  would  be  of  any  great 
consequence  compared  with  them.  Such  has  been  the  case. 

The  following-named  persons,  omitting  all  titles,  have  been 
enrolled  as  members  of  our  club,  viz. : Edward  Jarvis,  Samuel 
Downer,  Increase  S.  Smith,  John  G.  Nazro,  John  J.  May, 
John  S.  Eldridge,  Benjamin  Cushing,  James  Swan,  John  H. 
Robinson,  Henry  Guild,  Henry  O.  Hildreth,  Nathaniel  Hall, 
Frederick  Beck,  Christopher  A.  Greene,  Eben  Clapp,  Jr., 
S.  G.  Bulfinch,  John  Kneeland,  Charles  G.  Ansorge,  John  P. 
Clapp,  Winslow  Battles,  Charles  Burton,  Otis  Shepard,  Jr., 
Francis  B.  Snow,  George  Yendall,  Frederick  Nichols,  Francis 
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S.  Drake,  Jonathan  Amory  Davis,  Charles  Edward  Hodges, 
Jonathan  Kimball,  Henry  A.  Scudder,  Lucius  H.  Bucking- 
ham, Fred.  W.  G.  May,  Henry  J.  Nazro,  Henry  G.  Denny, 
Thomas  J.  Allen,  Martin  L.  Bradford,  Wm.  T.  Adams, 
Elbridge  Smith,  Henry  Callender,  Alexander  Beal,  Frederic 
Hinckley,  Benjamin  W.  Harris,  Francis  O.  French,  Richard 
C.  Humphreys,  James  B.  Field,  Daniel  B.  Stedman,  Jr., 
Hiram  Clapp,  Charles  E.  Stedman,  Charles  H.  Hurd,  Henry 
R.  Reynolds,  Edw.  B.  Callender,  Frederick  W.  Lincoln, 
Francis  B.  Snow  (second  term),  Charles  A.  Phelps,  J.  Henry 
Sears,  Benjamin  B.  Converse.  Of  these  I am  happy  to  see 
thirty-one  present  this  evening. 

There  have  been  but  eleven  deaths  out  of  these  fifty-five 
members  in  thirty  years, — a small  number,  considering  their 
ages  when  admitted,  and  proves,  if  it  proves  anything,  that, 
taken  as  a whole,  we  have  lived  careful,  correct,  and  tem- 
perate lives.  In  this  long  list  of  members  are  those  who 
have  graced  high  stations,  and  would  have  been  an  honor  to 
any  reputable  association.  The  living  on  the  list  can  speak 
for  themselves ; but  pardon  me  for  referring  briefly  to  the 
deceased  as  they  stand  on  our  catalogue : it  would  not  be  a 
history  without  it. 

John  G.  Nazro  was  one  of  the  original  members,  and  heads 
the  list.  He  was  a genial  and  kind-hearted  man,  fond  of 
argument  and  debate,  and  was  happy  in  welcoming  the  Club 
and  his  friends  to  his  hospitable  home.  He  was  educated 
for  a merchant,  travelled  occasionally  in  foreign  countries  for 
business,  and  subsequently  for  many  years  was  President  of 
the  Tremont  Insurance  Company.  He  was  generous  with 
his  purse  in  the  days  of  his  pecuniary  prosperity,  but  met 
with  reverses  toward  the  close  of  life,  — but  never  lost  his 
integrity. 

The  next  name  on  the  record,  as  well  as  the  next  starred, 
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is  Increase  Sumner  Smith.  I will  say  but  few  words  about 
him,  for  he  died  when  he  was  still  a member.  An  account 
of  him  is  on  our  record  : let  this  suffice.  He  was  a scholar, 
a student,  fond  of  debating  scientific,  philosophic,  meta- 
physical, mythological,  and  ethical  questions ; was  well  read 
in  history  and  foreign  languages,  and  would  have  been  an 
honor  to  any  literary  society.  For  eighteen  years  he  was  the 
head  master  in  the  Derby  Academy  at  Hingham,  and  occa- 
sionally preached.  He  retired  from  this  position  with  a 
competency,  for  a man  of  his  modest  temperament,  and 
removed  to  Dorchester.  He  lost  considerable  of  his  property 
toward  the  close  of  his  life,  in  endeavoring  to  assist  his 
relatives.  He  bore  his  loss  like  a Christian,  did  not  repine, 
but  girded  on  his  harness  and  went  to  teaching  again. 
Death  found  him  at  his  post,  ready  to  depart,  because  his 
Master  called.  Many  a lesson  of  wisdom  the  Club  have 
learned  from  Mr.  Smith. 

John  S.  Eldridge  is  the  next  on  the  list ; of  him  I can  say 
but  little,  for  he  left  the  town  about  the  time  of  my  admis- 
sion. He  was  a lawyer  by  profession.  I knew  him  as  a 
pleasant  companion,  and  of  his  being  President  of  the  Hart- 
ford & Erie  Railroad;  also  for  a while  of  the  Erie,  of  New 
York.  He  died  in  New  York  a few  years  since. 

James  Swan  is  the  next  on  the  list.  An  account  of  him  is 
spread  upon  our  records.  I will  only  say  that  he  was  a 
genial,  conscientious  man.  All  the  members  of  the  Club  were 
glad  to  take  him  by  the  hand  wherever  <hey  met  with  him  ; 
for  you  would  never  find  him  in  bad  company.  When  a boy, 
he  went  to  learn  the  trade  of  carriage-maker,  and  he  was  very 
ingenious  ; but  before  his  youthful  days  were  over,  he  com- 
menced keeping  school,  in  which  profession  he  was  very 
successful.  He  went  into  the  Eastern  land  speculation 
about  1837,  and  lost  all  the  property  he  had  acquired;  then 
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began  again  as  clerk  in  a bank.  He  was  in  the  New 
England  Bank  for  many  years  ; from  there  was  promoted  to 
Cashier  of  the  Continental  Bank.  Under  him  it  flourished  ; 
for  he  was  careful,  judicious,  honest. 

Now  we  come  to  Nathaniel  Hall.  What  can  be  said  of 
him  more  than  you  all  know,  and  what  the  memorial  of  him 
has  recorded  ? Suffice  it  to  say,  he  was  born  in  Medford, 
Aug.  13,  1805,  was  settled  over  the  First  Parish  in  Dor- 
chester, July  1 6,  1835,  and  died  Oct.  21,  1875,  after  forty 
years’  service  as  pastor.  What  opposite  qualities  he  pos- 
sessed! He  was  a son  of  thunder,  “earnest  and  fearless  in 
his  conflict  with  every  form  of  wrong  and  evil,”  and  had  the 
intrepidity  of  the  Hebrew  prophet.  He  was  a son  of  conso- 
lation also : the  tenderest  words  I have  ever  heard  from 
human  lips  were  from  him.  His  great  power  was  here.  He 
was  modest,  avoiding  notoriety  and  display.  “ Seeing  him  in 
his  retiring  humility,  you  might  imagine  he  could  never  come 
to  the  front.  Seeing  him  there,  you  might  think  that  his 
natural  place.”  The  language  of  his  lips,  as  well  as  his  life, 
was,  When  I am  disobedient  to  my  convictions  of  duty  as  a 
preacher,  “ may  the  earth  hide  me,  and  its  befriending  turf 
conceal  me.” 

The  next  on  the  list  of  deceased  members  is  Stephen 
Greenleaf  Bulfinch,  not  long  a member,  but  a very  valuable 
one.  He  was  born  in  Boston,  June,  1809;  he  was  a son  of 
Charles  Bulfinch,  the  architect  of  the  Capitol  in  Washington, 
and  the  State  Hous»e  in  Boston  ; he  died  in  Cambridge,  Oct. 
12,  1870.  Rev.  Dr.  Bulfinch  was  a quiet  and  sincere 
Christian.  It  was  good  to  be  in  his  company.  Religion  sat 
easily  and  gracefully  upon  him.  Always  using  an  affectionate 
manner  of  address,  he  won  upon  the  regards  of  all  with 
whom  he  conversed.  The  young  loved  him  for  his  affability 
and  gentleness  ; the  aged,  for  his  gravity  and  serious  deport- 
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ment.  He  was  a natural  Christian  poet,  and  his  hymns 
abound  in  beauty  and  pathos.  He  was  a great  lover  of  the 
Sabbath,  and  was  the  author  of  that  beautiful  hymn,  com- 
mencing — 

“ Hail  to  the  Sabbath  day, 

The  day  divinely  given.” 

The  fourth  verse  is  — 

“ Thy  temple  is  the  arch 
Of  yon  unmeasured  sky ; 

Thy  Sabbath  the  stupendous  march 
Of  grand  eternity.” 

His  numerous  hymns  were  whisperings  of  love  and  peace. 
That  commencing 

“ Hath  not  thine  heart  within  thee  burned 
At  evening’s  calm  and  holy  hour  ? ” 

has  been  a balm  to  many  a Christian  disciple.  This  is  an 
imperfect  sketch  of  an  exemplary  Christian. 

Charles  G.  Ansorge  is  the  next  on  the  list,  with  the  star 
affixed.  I will  speak  more  of  him  toward  the  close,  and  pro- 
ceed to  the  next,  Jonathan  Amory  Davis.  We  know  what  a 
loss  we  experienced  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Davis.  He  was  one 
of  our  most  devoted  members,  and  never  suffered  anything 
except  sickness  to  interfere  with  his  attendance.  He  was  a 
sound,  sensible,  even-tempered  man,  and  as  President  of  the 
Suffolk  Bank  was  one  of  the  best  advisers  of  the  Cabinet  in 
Washington,  on  the  financial  questions,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  war.  He  was  a member  at  the  time  of  his  decease,  and 
his  history  is  on  our  record. 

Charles  Edward  Hodges  is  the  next  in  the  list.  He  was 
educated  for  the  ministry,  and  was  settled  in  the  town  of 
Barre,  Mass.  He  was  a good  man,  but  his  ministry  began  in 
that  unfortunate  time  when  the  slavery  question  was  in  agi- 
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tation  ; and  he,  being  of  an  ardent  temperament,  could  not,  or 
would  not,  be  prevented  from  freely  expressing  himself  on 
all  the  topics  of  the  day.  He  therefore  left  the  ministry, 
and  went  into  the  manufacturing  of  chemicals.  He  was 
connected  with  the  club  but  a short  time,  and  died  a few 
years  ago. 

What  can  I say  of  our  beloved  friend,  Henry  Callender, 
the  next  on  the  list?  He  died  when  a member,  and  we  have 
his  memorial.  He  was  a brother  beloved  by  all.  I cannot 
better  portray  his  character  than  by  quoting  from  the  account 
of  the  life  of  Hon.  Edmund  Quincy,  agent  for  the  Province 
of  Massachusetts  Bay,  at  the  Court  of  Great  Britain,  who  was 
a man  of  like  character,  and  who  died  one  hundred  and  forty 
years  ago,  viz.:  “ He  was  a rare  example  of  social  virtues : 
as  an  husband,  affectionate  and  obliging  ; as  a father,  tender 
and  loving;  as  a friend,  faithful  and  constant;  wise  and 
steady  in  his  conduct  at  home  and  abroad,  modest  and 
respectful  in  his  behavior,  even  to  men  of  low  degree  ; in  a 
word,  full  of  benevolence  to  all  mankind.”  It  is  a consola- 
tion to  the  Club  that  his  son  fills  his  place. 

Charles  H.  Hurd  was  the  last  to  which  the  inevitable  star 
is  affixed.  He  was  a member  but  a short  time;  and  a large 
family  of  children,  and  other  circumstances,  prevented  his 
punctual  attendance.  He  was  educated  at  Harvard  College, 
and  was  a lawyer  by  profession.  He  early  enlisted  in  the 
war  of  the  Rebellion,  and  received  a severe  wound  from  which 
he  never  fully  recovered.  His  tastes  were  classical,  schol- 
arly, and  poetical;  his  conversational  powers  uncommon. 
He  died  suddenly  of  a fever. 

I end  this  list  with  Charles  Godfred  Ansorge.  When  I 
speak  of  him  I introduce  a man  filled  with  intelligence  and 
incorruptible  patriotism.  To  many  of  you  he  was  unknown. 
I knew  him  intimately,  and  was  the  first  to  introduce  him  as 


an  organist  and  an  exile,  to  the  town,  to  the  church,  and  my 
home,  in  1850.  He  was  organist  of  the  First  Parish  for 
thirteen  years.  Oh,  for  the  pen  of  a genius,  that  I might 
speak  of  him  as  he  deserves!  He  was  born  in  1817,  in 
Spiller,  a province  in  Silesia  in  Prussia.  He  was  educated  at 
the  college  in  Breslau,  graduated  with  its  honors  “ for  a pro- 
ficiency in  the  arts,  especially  of  metaphysics,  mathematics, 
and  music.  When  you  spoke  to  him  of  his  fatherland,  its 
oppressions,  and  its  swarms  of  Jesuits,  “a  new  and  subtle 
fire  burned  within  him,”  and  spoke  in  every  lineament  of  his 
face.  He  held  that  justice  is  immortal,  eternal,  immutable, 
and  should  not  be  set  aside  by  kings,  hierarchies,  or  councils. 
I knew  him  in  his  days  of  want  and  of  affliction,  and  after- 
wards when,  by  indefatigable  industry,  he  had  obtained  a 
competency.  “ When  the  candle  of  the  Lord  shined  upon 
him,”  through  all  he  maintained  his  modesty  and  his  integ- 
rity. He  was  teacher,  editor,  and  preacher ; he  sympathized 
with  Ronge,  who  made  such  inroads  into  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  preached  and  wrote  boldly  in  his  cause.  He 
finally  wrote  so  bold  an  article  that  he  was  arrested,  tried, 
and  sentenced  to  imprisonment.  His  friends  urged  him  to 
flee ; “ to  his  manly  and  upright  heart  it  seemed  not  quite 
honorable;  but  when  one  of  the  judges  of  the  court,  a 
personal  friend,  urged  him,”  and  furnished  the  money,  his 
scruples  yielded,  and  he  was  forthwith  beyond  the  confines  of 
Prussia.  He  went  to  London,  where  his  wife  soon  followed  ; 
from  the  sufferings  of  that  journey  she  never  recovered. 
They  remained  awhile  in  that  babel  city,  unable  to  speak  the 
language,  with  no  friends  or  advisers.  His  pastor  and 
devoted  friend,  Mr.  Hall,  said  of  him,  “The  visions  of  a free 
republic  beckoned  him.”  He  saw  here  his  true  home ; and 
so,  hand  in  hand,  this  servant  of  the  truth,  this  lover  of  free- 
dom, and  his  faithful  wife,  took  up  again  the  line  of  their 
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exile  march,  in  the  cheerless  cabin  of  an  emigrant  ship,  to  a 
shore  where  no  friends  awaited  them,  no  prospect  before 
them.”  He  removed  to  Chicago  in  1863,  and  died  in  1866. 
He  performed  on  the  organ  in  the  forenoon  ; he  died  in  the 
same  evening.  He  had  gathered  friends  in  his  new  home. 
The  public  papers  spoke  of  him  in  flattering  terms.  His 
Chicago  pastor  said  of  him,  “ We  have  lost  a pleasant  com- 
panion, a gentleman  of  culture  and  professional  skill,  and  the 
Church  of  Christ  a worthy  and  trusting  disciple.”  I speak 
but  the  voice  of  those  of  the  Club  who  knew  him,  when  I say 
with  his  pastor,  “ Farewell  ! From  this  earliest  spot  where 
thy  exiled  feet  found  rest,  we  reach  the  hand  of  an  honoring 
affection  to  that  latest  home,  and  lay  our  tribute  wreath  upon 
thy  grave.”  * 

And  now,  my  friends,  I speak  for  myself ; and  my  expe- 
rience may,  in  part,  be  an  index  of  yours.  This  Club  has 
been  to  me  a school  in  which  I have  learned  more  than  in 
any  other  I ever  attended.  We  have  here  discussed  with 
candor,  and  sometimes  with  culture  and  critical  skill,  the 
questions  of  the  day,  and  the  great  problems  of  humanity, 
without  a word  to  interrupt  the  harmony.  The  character  of 
the  members  has  been  moral,  more  than  ordinarily  intel- 
lectual, and  always  high  in  tone ; and  we  have  had  a great 
deal  of  sport.  Always  kind  and  courteous  to  each  other,  I 
am  always  glad  to  take  every  member  by  the  hand  as  a 
brother.  Thirty  years!  — a large  portion  of  man’s  life.  With 
a few  of  the  older  members  it  is  toward  evening;  and  we 
realize  it.  It  cannot  be  long  before  we  shall  hear  the 
evening  gun,  when  all  must  come  in.  And  when  the  final 
call  comes,  may  every  member  of  the  Club,  past,  present,  and 
future,  be  welcomed  to  the  heavenly  kingdom,  and  become 
a sharer  in  its  unspeakable  blessings. 


NOTE. 


The  method  of  conducting  the  meetings  of  the  Club,  adopted 
soon  after  its  formation,  remains  unchanged.  The  number  of  members 
is  limited  to  twelve.  The  meetings  are  held  each  week  during  the 
winter  season.  A permanent  secretary  is  annually  chosen,  who  calls  the 
meetings  to  order,  and  requests  each  member  in  turn  to  act  as  chairman 
for  the  evening.  Supper  is  served  at  seven  o’clock;  no  wine  is  allowed. 
An  hour  of  social  intercourse  is  spent  at  the  table,  and  at  eight  o’clock 
conversation  begins  upon  some  subject  agreed  upon  at  the  previous 
meeting.  Entire  freedom  of  speech  is  permitted  in  the  discussion  of  any 
subject. 
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